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ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE FORMATION OF THE 
BERKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Lenox, Oct. 31, 1833....By Samues. W. Busua. 


Man is the minister and interpreter of Nature. 


This was the detinition of an eminent philosopher ; | 


and although it may be correct as applied to bim- 
self, yet when considered in reference to the vast 
majority of the human race, it is wholly without 
meaning. 
tellectual light, are acquainted with the elementary 
principles of the several branches of the Science of 
Nature! Stull less is the number of those who 
have a profound knowledge of the laws which 
control the stupendous and splendid mechanism of 


the Heavens ; of the multitudinous and astonishing 


phenomena of animal and vegetable life, and of the | 


amazing and: complicated operations of mind. 


Even they who, with unquenchable ardor, have | 


devoted the whole of their energies to the study of 
Nature, whose names stand first among the great 
men of the earth, have with bitter humility de- 
clared that their attainments were puerile and con- 
temptible—that the great Ocean of Truth lay un- 
explored before them, Every person, indeed, by 
the necessities of ordinary life, has his attention so 


strongly fixed upon the contracted surface of his | 
particular interests, that he is prevented from ob- | 


serving, with an eye of intelligence, the phenomena 
of life that daily passes before him. 
successively come forward, almost wholly ignorant 
of what has preceded them, and entirely destitute 
of the means of knowimg What is to follow them, 
{[gnorance and Superstition have erected their 
altars in every pation of the earth—we might say, 
in the heart of every human being. Under their 
iron despotism our world has become, if not a den 


of thieves, at least the theatre where Doubt, and | 


Lust, and Ambition, and Atheisin, and Folly, have 
been the stirring and fearful actors. The bistory 
of our race is but the record of their performances. 
There have been no intervals between the acts ot 
their terrible tragedies. Acting in concert and 
continuously, they have made hideous sport for 
the “dogs of War.” ‘They have alternately intox- 
icated, corrupted, oppressed and destroyed nations, 
exultingly blending the tones of their terrific chorus 
with the despairing groans of the crushed souls of 
their remorseful human victims, 
These same subtle and overpowering spirits, that 
animated and blasted the forms of the countless 
myriads that have melted away in earth’s mighty 
sepulehre, are at this moment riding forth con- 
quering aud to conquer, Of this age it will be re- 
corded, that two thirds of its inbabitants lived and 
perished in the thick darkness of heathen ignor- 
ance ; that War, and Crime, and Misery bad their 
untold victims, even in those climes which were 
Hluminated by the light of civilization ; and that 
although the sun of Christianity bad extended its 
beneficent rays into the heart of almost every na- 
tion, yet that the conduct of niultitudes of its pro- 
fessed believers manifested that these master spirits 
of evil secretly controlled their springs of action. 
To come down to our own community, confess- 
edly equal in point of intelligence and virtue to 
any in the world, how many there are who are 
Utterly ignorant of themselves ; of the economy of 


and miserable 


Ilow very few, even in this day of in-| 


Generations | 


{nature ; of even the principles of the governmeut 
lunder which they live. How few among us en- 
| deavor to think justly and to act wisely upon these 
| points! Wavering, uncertain and tickle as water, 
the majority are ready to einbrace or to renounce 


any doctrine, or to adopt any expedient that has 
| only self for itsobject. AliQgugh, like the Egyptian 
j)idolaters, they have not erected temples for the 
| worship of bulls and crocodiles, yet the gods of 
their worship are not less absurd and unavailing. 
|The phantoms, Ambition and Wealth, glitter in 
| their fancy with the sunbeams of happiness, and 
| they, pursue and worship them with breathless ar- 
}dor., Baffled and disappointed, they nevertheless 
| urge ouward, plotting and counterplotting, and 
j though many faint in the race, aud are crushed, 
and ure given over to tisanthropy and remorse, 
| yet veither sharp Experience por sober Philosophy 
ivan persuade them to forsake the impalpable delu- 
| sions they madly worship. 


Hence, we see among 
us, hungry competitors for the paltry distinetions 


of an hour; hence, trucklers for popularity ; hence, 
usurers and misers; hence distrust, discord, jeal- 
ousy, and embittered rivalry, ul concealed under a 
seeming courtesy of demeanor, 


is a 


Indolence, too, 
god that hath its worshippers. Enerusted 
| with a love of ease, and with souls mildewed by 
|indifference and contempt of the gifts of God, its 
votaries float lazily along, unstirred by one health- 
/ ful influence, until they sink into the lake of Death, 
a libel upon their species, 

Comparatively, we are enlightened and chris- 
tianized, Who, but 
the declaimer for votes and office, will say it? 


Are we so, in full reality ? 


Alas, there are many plague-spots on the body 
politic. 





We are hot so visionary us to suppose 
| they can ever be entirely removed by human agen- 
cy. ‘They are hereditary, and form an integral 
part of bumanity. Homebred encomiasts inform 
us, that they are eradicated, so far as our * happy 
country” is concerned, 


Let not our self-compla- 
cency be excited by these gilded flatteries, It is 
true, the clouds have partially separated that iter- 
cepted the benign and difiusive lightof knowledge, 
and by its kindly influence the Arts and Sciences 
have been advanced, and with them a better and 
higher standard of morals. But while we rejoice 
with our whole heart, at what has been done, let 
us uot forget that there are Herculean labors yet 
tv perform. Our own passions must be subdued, 
our own minds should be eulightened, before we 
attempt to subdue and enlighten others. Let our 
pride and exultation be checked by a survey of the 
actual poverty of intelleetual wealth which every 
Where is visible, Aud he is truly the noblest ben- 
elactor of his race, who succeeds in convincing 
them of their ignorance ; in overcoming inveterate 
prejudices ; in dissipating superstitious dogmas ; in 
Withdrawing their affections from the vain and 
perishing baubles of Gain and Glory, and placing 
them on things imperishable, that communicate 
perennial and ever new delight. 

The Science of Nature should engage man’s 
earhest and unwearied study ; for it emphatically 
addresses itself to his understanding, his feelings 
and his necessities. It forms the most comprehen- 
sive and interesting object of human inquiry. It 
opens to contemplation a countless number of ob- 





| jects, material and intellectual, aud the diversified 
| relations and affinities which subsist between them. 
It is the golden key that opes the way to surpass- 
ling beauty, utility, and never-cloying, never-ending 
jdelight. ‘The earth, the air, the waters, with their 
) boundless number of species and varieties of ani- 
}mal and vegetable life—the mind of man, with all 
}its brilliant creations and all its inherent evuergy— 
**the firmament of heaven—the planets that move 
around our system—the smallest of the atoms that 
float around our globe, and the most majestic of 
the worlds that roll through the illimitable fields of 
space,”—these are the objects that present them- 
selves to our observation ; and they are in them- 


| 
| 
| 


selves so beautiful, so diversified, so innumerable, 
so perfect, their arrangements are so harmonious, 
their combinations so wonderful, that the mind 
when once engaged in their study becomes insen- 
sibly attracted by their manifold fascinations, It is 
man’s peculiar prerogative, it is his highest delight, 
it is his soundest philosophy, to study and contem- 
plate the works of the Creator. 


It is by this, by 
|the discovery and application of the unerring laws 
lof nature that his well-being here is secured, that 
|the sphere of his observation is infinitely extended 
and his enjoyments infinitely multiplied—that 
fears and errors, engendered by Superstition and 
and Ignorance, are dissipated—that his soul is ex- 
panded and elevated—that he is capacitated for 
occupying a lofttuer and more noble position among 
the intelligences of God. ‘In the study of na- 
ture,” saith an eloquent naturalist, we tread in 
the footsteps of wisdom. We listen to a voice, 
Which is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Aud while the erring and fluctuating opinions of 
mau, his crimes, his follies, his power, pass away 





jand are forgotten, the empire of nature is imimuta- 
| ble, to us eternal—the knowledge of nature which 
| is ouce accurate, is forever true—the knowledge of 
}nature which is ouce perfect, may be forever use- 
| ful.” 

To the undistinguishing gaze—to him, whose 
mind is, like the pearl incarcerated in the shells of 
ithe ocean oyster, bound in ignorance,—the visible 
world appears to be a mass of inextricable disorder. 
He can perceive in it nothing like beauty, utility 
or wisdom. The condition of such a mind is piti- 
Man 
fulfils his destiny by attaining knowledge—he was 
designed to be the minister and interpreter of na- 
ture. We have seen how very inadequately he 
has performed the duties of his sacred office ; and 
the mass of men have yet t@ learn, that if they will 
but study, if they will but observe, if they will but 
reflect—if they will but ascertain the powers and 
properties of the mind, its capacities, its aspirations, 
its peculiar and divine structure—if they will but 
go up to the study of nature with the docility of a 
little child, and learn from her the lessons of wis- 
dom,—they will be guided by the light of Truth 
to elevating and sublime enjoyments, and ultimate- 
ly to that Heaven, where the mind, unobstructed 
and free as the winged winds, will forever expand 
with the knowledge it will acquire of the spiritual 
and material creations of an almighty, benevolent 
and eternal Jenovan. 

From these broad and general, and imperfeet, 
views, let us turn our attention to that branch of 


able indeed, but there are millions ef such. 
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Natural Science which relates to Vegetable Physi- 
ology or Botany. It would require a volume to 
contain a list of the names of the several species 
of plants which have been discovered, for they are 
not less than 100,000, and volumes to describe 
their properties, their uses, their peculiar and ex- 
cellent organization, It would be idle therefore, 
and absurd, to attempt to discuss the subject at 
large. The broad and beautiful book of Nature is 
open to you all, and there are a multitude of man- 
uals, the works of patient investigators, that will 
aid you in decyphering her wonderful mysteries. 
For the present we can only dwell, briefly, on a 
collateral branch, viz. Horticulture. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LILLY, WAIT & CO. and: GEO. C. BARRETT, 
121 WASHINGTON STR. —51 § 5. M MARKET STR. 
Will Publish this Month the First Volume of 


THE COMPLETE FARMER 
AND RURAL ECONOMIST, 
Forming a Compendium of the most important 


Branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy. 
BY THOMAS G. FESSENDEN, ESQ. 


Editor of the New Eugland Farmer. 
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Tue Editor and Publishers have been induced to 
offer this work to the Public in consequence of the 
great and increasing demand for information on the 
subjects which it is intended to embrace, with a hope 
that it may prove useful to the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural community, in whose pursuits all mankind 
have a direct and obvious interest. It is intended to 
form a Compendious Directory to the Farmer, Gar- 
dener, Florist, and Rural Economist, and to be so 
arranged that every article may be readily referred to. 

VOLUME I. ~ 

The First Volume will be devoted to AgricuL- 
TURE, in its various branches, embracing the following 
among other topics: 


Soils, Manures, Dairy, 

Grasses, Hemp, Sheep, 

Grains, Flax, Swine, 

Indian Corn, .Neat Cattle, Poultry, 

Wheat, Horse, Woodland, &e. &c. 


Fences. 
VOLUME It, 

The Second Volume will be devoted to Hortt- 
CULTURE, in its various branches; algo, Sirk, Bees, 
Rurat Economy, &e. In this volume, the following 
will be among the number of topics embraced in the 


treatise : 


Garden, Hot Beds, Insects, 
Orchards, Mulberry, Rural Economy, 
Fruits, Silk, &§e. &e. 
Vine, 


To each volume will be added a list of the best Im- 
plements in use, and drawings of the most important 
and improved kinds will be given. 





CONDITIONS. 

The work will be eOmprised in two volumes, royal 
12mo., of 350 pages—price SL a volume ;—and either 
volume may be had separately, as they will be entire- 
ly independent of each other, 


(> Subscriptions solicited by Litty, Warr & 
Co. 121 Mashington street, and Geo. C. Barrett, 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, Nos, 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston. 





GARDENING.  —————™” 

God Almighty first planted a Garden ; and in- 

deed it is the purest of human pleasures: it is the 

great refreshment to the spirits of man; without 

which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
work.—Bacon’s Essays. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS, 

Saturday, March 8th, 1834. 
M. P. Wixper, Dorchester, Camellia japonica, 
var. Woodsii, Knightii, anemone flora, Striara, 
Rosea, Atropurpurea, Kew blush, Alba plena, Ox- 
alis rosea, Polyanthus (hose in hose). 
Tuomas Mason, Charlestown, Mathiola simpli- 
cicaulis, Mathiola incana, Cineraria populifolia, 
Ilicium floridanum, Camellia japonica (seedling), 
do, Haggerstonii. 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. variety of Flowers. 
Messrs. Winsuip, Azalia alba, Teucrium fruti- 
cans, Primula auricula, &c. &e. 
By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Seedling Apples, medium size, striped red and 
yellow, past their prime, by L. Exits, Franklin. 

Seedling Apples, rather above medium size, 
striped red and yellow, past their prime, judged to 
have been a good apple at maturity ; the Commiit- 
tee agreeably to request, call this the Sumner .4p- 
ple, it having originated on a place owned by a 
gentleman of that name in Foxborough ; by Dr. R. 
Green, of Mansfield. 

Conway Apples, originated in Hamilton, Essex 
county, yellow and green, with some red spots, 
above medium size, Juicy, rich and fine flavored, 
approaching a sweet; by R. Mannine, Salem. 

Hickory Nuts of the largest size, from Illinois, 
oy 

Preserved Citron, from melons raised in this 
vicinity, fine flavored and delicate, differing mate- 


Seedsmen. 

For the Committee, B. V. Frencu. 
EXHIBITION OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS AT 
THE MASS. HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 

Saturday, March 15th, 1834. 
Tuomas Lronarp, from the Conservatory of the 
Hon. Jno. Lowext, Acacia armata, and other ele- 
gant plants. 
Tuomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Acacia 
armata, Camellia atrorubeus, two seedling Camel- 
lia japonica, 


na, do. do. Loddige’s red, do. do. do. Carnea ; and 
an unknown variety, first time of flowering, and 
supposed to be a seedling. 
By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 


Apples. Newton Pippin—in point of flavor we 
know of no apple that will excel this, at this sea- 
son of the year; by Messrs, Winsuies, Brighton. 

A handsome specimen, past eating, name un- 
known ; from E. W. Buti, Esq. Harttord, Ct. 

Grapes. Isabella grapes, in a fine state of pres- 
ervation, in external appearance, flavor vitiated ; 
by Mr. Tuomas Hastines, East Cambridge. 

Scions of the Seeknofarther Apple, from Mr. Jar- 
rus Lincoin, Hingham ; and the Hodgkins Apple, 
from Mr. Webster of Haverhill, were received and 
distributed. 

For the Committee on Fruits, 








B. V. Frencn. 


rially from the imported, by Messrs. Hovey & Co. | 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL sOciEry, 

At the meeting of this Society on Saturday last, 
it was voted that all subscription members hereafter 
elected, and who at the time of their election re- 
side more than ,twenty miles from Boston, shall, 
by paying an admission fee of seven dollars, be 
afterward exempted trom the annual contribution, 
—as also shall hereafter be, those of such mem- 
bers already elected, who shall have paid, or shall 
pay the annual contribution up, to the present 
tine, 

Mr. Wittram Stearns of Boston, and Mr. Na- 
THANIEL H. Bisnor of Medford, were elected 
subscription members, and the meeting was dis- 
solved. 





From the Northampton Courier, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Tere are some simple questions in domestic 
economy, Which are worthy the attention of all 
our farmers and agricultural men. They relate 
immediately tothe importance of possessing good 
stock, and valuable species of animals, which ap- 
pear to excite but little attention in most agricul- 
tural communities, Cows which yield only their 
ten quarts-of milk per day to one man, are cer- 
tainly much less productive than his neighbor's 
animals, which perhaps, with the same expense in 
labor and keeping, yield him his twenty quarts, 
|The profit of two dairy farms, wherethe relative 
difference between the animals is in such striking 
would astonish every individual 
| when ascertained at the termination ofthe year. 
| Yet this is hardly an imaginary case. Regard- 
less of considerations like these, a large number of 
poor, comparatively worthless animals are kept by 
our farmers, who cannot be impressed with the 
great importance of substituting better and more 
profitable beasts in their stead, 


disproportion, 





M.P. Winper, Camellia japonica, do, var. Chan- | 
dlerii, do. do. Wardii, do, Variegata, do. Alba ple- | 


jut sheep husbandry will illustrate this prinei- 
} ple more fully. A. has a flock of eight hundred 
) Saxony or Merinoes, which yield four pound at 
each shearing, making the product of his flock 
3200 pounds annually. At the price for which 
woo! is now selling in Boston, say 75 cents, the 
proceeds of A’s sheep would be $2400; B. his 
neighbor, has an equal number of sheep, though 
| of an inferior quality, but requiring the same food 
| and attendance as A.’s. They will yield perhaps 3 
) pounds to a fleece, giving annually 2400 pounds. 
This sort of woolat 40. cents, the present price, 
will yield B. $960, making a difference of $1500 
| betwee n the productive character of A. and b.’s 
isheep. Now it is one of the first principles in po- 
‘litical economy to obtain from the smallest sur- 
ijface of soil or specific number of animals, the 
lg By comparing the pro- 
ducts of the two flocks of an equal number owned 
jby A. and B, is not the difference, to a discrimina- 
| ling mnind, most astonishing ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| greatest amount of grain, 


| The above simple exposition of the profits on 
| Cows and Sheep of different kinds, will apply with 
limeh the sawe force to all animals kept by far- 
mers. An experienced individual, who is inti- 
mate with the details of raising sheep, suggests to 
us the absolute importance that they should be 
kept well. Indeed the same remark applies to all 
animals, from whom profit in the shape of period- 
ical produce is expected. Cows from an insufii- 
ciency of food, or that of an inferior quality, dete- 
riorate both in kind and quantity of their milk, 
which surely is wretched economy, and Sheep, 
with inferior food and but half enough of it, not only 
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diminish most sensibly the amount of wool they rather thin ; 
but they are unable to sustain their lambs, 


yield, 
aud the natural consequence follows, they die. 





BUTTER. 

A FRIEND Waited on us, yesterday, 
nicate the result of a process, which had been 
recommended to him, of restoring butter to its 
original sweetness. Incredulous as he was, he 
made the experiment, and he authorizes us to say 
it was entirely satisfactory. 
churning the butter with sweet fresh milk, in the 
proportion of about 2 Ibs. of the former to half a 
gallon of the later. Butter, thoroughly rancid, 
by this simple process, was rendered sweet and 
good. Our citizens, in view of the present scar- 
city and dearness of butter of even tolerable qual- 
ity, will not fail to appreciate this discovery.— 
Fredericksburg Arena. 





HOT BEDs. 


In this latitude a hot bed is almost indispensa- 
lle with those who would have 
There are many plants cultivated in’ gardens, 


good gardens. 
which, 
them, require a little forcing, by which they are 
brought to greater perfection than they would ar- 
rive at if planted in the open gurond, 

Early cabbages should be brought forward in 
this manner, as by it they may be brought to the 
table one month sooner than when the seed is 
sown in open ground, 

Tomatoes and peppers are more productive 
when brought-forward beds; besides, to have 
tomatoes, during mid summer, not only pleases 
the appetite, but is conducive to health. 

Jucumbers, melons, and squashes may be start- 
ed in hot beds, and afterwards transplanted to the 
open ground with advantage, as some of the finest 
varieties of melons do not ripen sufficiently early 
to have them in perfection, uuless they are brought 
forward in this manner, 

We would not recommend planting hot beds in 
this vicinity until the middle of March ; but the 
manure for them should be collected and put in a 
heap, that the fermentation may commence be- 
fore it is put into the bed, otherwise they 
ble to become so hot as to destroy the 
plants. 

Sufficient directions for the formation and man- 
agement of hot beds will be given in due season, 
to enable those unacquainted with the business to 
be sure of success. Goodsell’s Farmer. 





PAINTING OF BUILDINGS, &c. 

For painting the roofs of buildings, Mr. Patter- 
son, of New Jersey, has, some years since, given 
the following directions, which have been highly 
approved, as the best composition known for pre- 
serving the roofs of houses ; as it is found, that it 
hardens by time, and is an effectual preyentive 
against the roof taking fire from the sparks of the 
chimney, 

“Take three parts of air slacked lime, two of 
wood ashes, and one of fine sand; sift these 
through a fine sieve, and add as much linseed oil 
s will bring it to a consistence for working it 
With a painter’s brush. Great care must be taken 
© mix it perfectly.” 

We believe grinding it as a paint would be an 
improvement. ‘T'wo coats are necessary ; the first 


to commu- | 


It consists siinply of 





| 
| 


‘the second as thick as can be con- 
veniently worked. 

Painting of wooden buildings, of every kind, 
not only ornamental, but the owner is well repaid 
for this extra expense, by the greater durability 
Which the paint gives to them. The wooden 
fences also, which are intended to be ornamental, 
round, and near buildings, should never be desti- 
tute of a good coat of paint.—VFarmer’s /Issistant. 





BEST TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER, 
Tue best time for cutting timber involves an in- 
quiry of deep interest to farirags, Last summer 
we received the following notice of this subject in 


ja letter from a valued correspondent: 


‘ 


** Some years ago, a German on the Tohickon, 
cut hoop poles late in the spring ; and a bundle 
was accidentally left in the woods lying on the 
ground, It remained there a year or two before 
it was discovered, and then to his surprise found 
to be untouched by the worms. The poles were 
ash, hickory, and maple. He has since had his 
timber for rails and other purposes, cut at that 


season of the year, and I have also successfully 


iu order to receive the greatest benefit from | 





| 
| 
| 


} 


are lia- | 
- { 
young | 





tried the experiment.” 

We did not clearly understand at the time 
whether the hoop poles were preserved by lying 
on the ground, or by being cut at that season; and 
we wrote for an explanation. This we have just 
received, and are pleased to lay it before our 
readers: 

‘*The hoop poles left in the woods were pre- 
served from becoming doated or worm eaten, in 
consequence of having been cut late in the spring, 
atthe period when the sap is elaborated in the 
full grown leaf. A sawyer told me that logs cut 
when the bark first’ begins to peel will soon be- 
come sap rotten, while others cut only a few 
weeks Jater, will remain sound in similar situa- 
Ash, hickory, and maple, when cut at the 
wrong time, are very liable to be worm-eaten,”— 
Genesee Farmer. 


tions. 





CUT FLOWERS. 

To more conveniently enjoy the sight of flowers, 
they are often plucked and placed in jars of water 
in the dwelling. By changing the water, or add- 
ing alkalies every day, they may be perpetuated 
without fading for many days, even to the period 
of falling from the parent stem. Lime, magnesia, 
or soda, may be used in moderate quantities, such 
as to give natural sustenance to the detached shoots 
in preservation. They may be made a luxuriant 
and appropriate ornament to the drawing-room or 
parlor; and in the more humble dwelling of the 
laborer, how cheerful appears the white-washed 
; room and broad fire-place, 


* Whose hearth, except when winter chills the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay,” 


throws out its soft perfume to the air.—UImus. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
FENCE POSTS. 

In a late number of the Farmer, I recommen- 
ded the cultivation of the locust, believing it to be 
the most valuable timber for fence posts. Since 
I penned the article, [ have reflected much on the 
subject, and have been led to the conclusion, that 
by the use of strong alkalies, several kinds of tim- 
ber abounding in our country may be rendered 
durable in the ground. 

An intelligent farmer of Cayuga county inform- 
ed me, that when he entered on his farm, about 
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thirty years ago, there stood on ita building which 
had been used asa potashery, and against which 
lay a large quantity of leached ashes, On remo- 
ving it, within a few years, he found that one of 
the posts, on the side next the ashes, was of bass- 
wood, and, to use his own expression, as sound as 
wheu put in. 

In building our fine packet ships, 
between the timber and ceiling and outer plank, 
are filled with salt, it having been ascertained that 
it has the eflect to render the wood imperishable, 
In an article, page 91 of Ist vol. of the Farmer, it 
is stated that the Shakers at Union Village, have 
been in the habit of making oak posts as durable 
as locust by a very simple and easy process. ‘This 
is merely to bore a hole in that part of the post 
which will be just at the surface of the earth, with 
such a slope as will carry it just below the surface 
and fill it with salt. 


the spaces 


. 


With the exception of the red cedar, which is 
found on the islands and shores of our lakes, we 
have no timber that will remain sound in the 
ground many years, unless measures are taken to 
neutralize the acid contained in the wood, in the 
part buried in the earth. It appears, by the above 
statements, that the ley of wood ashes, and salt, 
have that effect; and we have reason to believe 
that lime would answer the sume purpose, But 
which will answer bestcan only be ascertained by 
experiment. CQuere—Does not the ley, salt, and 
lime, drive out and occupy the place of the natu- 
ral moisture? I believe it to be a fact well estab- 
lished, that seasoned posts are more durable than 
green ones,and I conclude the reason is, that there 
is much less of the acid remaining. 

I will now propose to the readers of the Farmer 
that those of us who have leisure and opportuni- 
ty should make the following experiment.  Pro- 
cure sound oak, chesnut, or white cedar posts, and 
when they are well seasoned, divide thein into three 
parts. Of that part to be put in the ground, let 
one-third be immersed in strong ley, one-third 
strong brine, and one-third in lime water, for a 
sufficient length of time to neutralize the acid. 
Or if this be attended with too much trouble, set 
one third with leached ashes to within six inches 
of the surface, then strong let one third 
have salt applied as done by the Shakers, and the 
other third be set with lime from the surface to the 
depth of six inches, for it is at the surface of the 
ground that the posts decay. By such an experi- 
ment, in addition to the benefit to ourselves, we 
should have the pleasing reflection that we have 
rendered one to the country at large. 


ashes, 


I should be sorry if the above suggestions 
should divert the attention of any of our farmers 


from the cultivation of the locust, my only object 
in penning this being to inform them how to sup- 
ply themselves with durable posts until their lo- 
custs shall have attained a proper size, 

Several writers for the Farmer have asserted 
that posts last much longer if the end which was 
upwards when growing be put in the ground. I 
consider this worthy. of further experiment. 

ONTARIO. 





ANIMAL LIFE. 


A nare will live ten years, a cat ten, a goat 
eight, an ox twenty, swine twenty-five, a pigeon 
eight, a turtle dove twenty-five, a raven one hun- 
dred, an eagle one hundred, and a goose one hun- 





dred and fifty —.dmer. Farmer. 
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See et From tie Northern Farmer. 
ROTATION OF CROPS, POTATOES AND CORN. 

Rorarron of crops, is certainly among the most 
valuable of the modern improvements in agricul- 
ture, The scientific researches of many farmers 
have enabled them to discover some of the princt- 
ples of vegetation, formerly but little understood. 
And it is believed that they will generally soon be 
fully convinced by experiment of the great benefits 
to be derived from rotation of erops. The differ- 
ent kinds of vegetables require nutriment peculiar 
to each class, and by planting the same kind on 
the same soil for a number of years in succession, 


the vegetables or plants degenerate for the want of 


their peculiar aliment; or as the common expres- 
sion is, the soil becomes exhausted. It is there- 
fore conceded to be an injudicious practice to cul- 
tivate the same crop, upon the same soil, for even 
two years in succession, 

The same remark is applicable in horticulture ; 
although a plentiful supply of manure annually, 
may afford some remedy for a previously exhausted 
soil. 

By a judicious succession of crops, and the fre- 
quent use of that most important instrument to 
farmers, the plough, the fertility of the soil may be 
inaintained in a progressive state of improvement. 
So many valuable essays have of late been pub- 
lished upon this subject, that we will not extend 
our remarks; but beg leave to refer to that of J. 
Hamilton Couper, republished in the Northern Far- 
mer of 9th March 1833, as containing much valu- 
able information, and as being worthy of an atten- 
tive perusal. Connected with this subject is the 
adaptation of the different soils to the various 
kinds of plants. Many skilful farmers aequire 
some practical knowledge of this subject, without 
understanding its true principles, Indeed, these 
principles cannot be well understood without the 
aid of the science of Chemistry, Chemical Science 
is indispensable to the Physician; but it falls not 
exclusively within his province. The practical 
farmer will find it of vast service in his pursuit. 
Its study ought therefore to be encouraged, 

By ascertaining the food which different kinds 
of vegetables require, and the nutritious qualities 
of the various soils, the agriculturist is enabled to 
decide how he can, generally, produce the largest 
crops, with the least labor and expense. 

He cannot have sufficient foresight to guard 
against unpropitious seasons ; but acting upon en- 
lightened principles and correct theories, his pros- 
pects of a good harvest will seldom be cut off. 
Our present object is to submit a few remarks up- 
ov two of our most essential agricultural products, 
potatoes and corn. 

In this section, we raise no vegetable of greater 
profit or more general use than the potato. And 
its annual consumption seems to be yet on the in- 
crease. We learn from aged persons, that some 
fifty or sixty years ago ten or fifteen bushels of 
potatoes were considered as a large crop for each 
farmer; and at that period, it was as uncommon 
for a slaughtered swine to weigh 250 Ibs. as it now 
is, to weigh seven or eight hundred.—Now, a 
thousand bushels of potatoes, or even fifteen hun- 


dred, is not an uncommon crop, upon a farm of 


one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres. 

It has been believed by many, that hégh, sandy, 
or gravelly soils are best adapted to the growth of 
potatoes. But the modern theory, proved by ex- 
periment is, that a low cold bottom, or clay-pan, is 
preferable. 1 have for several years cultivated 





this vegetable upon a low, level, clay-pan, taking 
care to have proper drains in case of heavy rains; 
and find that it not only yields largely, but that the 


quality or flavor of the potato is superior to that of 


A cold bot- 
And it is gener- 
ally known, that in a cold, wet season, they flour- 
ish better, than ina warm and dry one, But when 
planted in low lands, the drains should always be 
Ke pt open, to prevent overtiowing, 

itis said that if some parts of Ireland, famous 
for excellent potatoes, the potatoes are planted in 
low and boggy lands, in beds, between which a 
diteh or drain is cut; and that the mud or most 
nutritious portion of the soil whieh gradually col- 
lects in these ditches, is taken up to cover the po- 
tatoes, 


those produced on high sandy soils. 
tom is more congenial to them, 


The practice, which many farmers are 
adopting, of laying out their low and marshy lands 
into beds rising in the centre, of four or five rods 
in width, with intervening drains, running towards 
a common outlet, will prove highly beneficial ; 
and when there shall be a great increase of popu- 
lation, and the value of our lands shall be greatly 
enhanced, this practice will be adopted by all good 
farmers. It will then be admitted by all, phat our 
valleys, and swamps, contain the most fertile soil. 
In these, have been collecting for ages, decompos- 
ed vegetable matter, which constitutes the deep 
black soil, ‘This kind of soil, conveyed on to high 
sandy barren land, with a mixture of animal ma- 
nure, will convert the latter into fruitful fields. 
And the fertility of the low land is increased by 
spreading upon its surface loose sand or gravel 
from the hills. 

The old practice of making the potato hill in an 
oval form or the shape of a sugar loaf, is very cen- 
surable. The same remark is applicable to the 
corn bill. 
so inuch moisture, when the rains descend, as hills 
flat at the top. 

It is believed that a former practice of planting 
small potatoes, is now universally condemned. 
Sut many are yet of opinion, that it is as judicious 
to plant cut potatoes, or slips, or the eyes, as whole 
potatoes. ‘This practice is contrary to the course 
of nature, Nature is always right, in all her ope- 
rations, The Farmer should take nature for his 
great and unerring guide. Hundreds of various 
theories have been published upon this important 
point. The result of our observations and reflee- 
tions respecting it is, that it is always best to plant 
the best potatoes whole, except those containing 
too many eyes, of unusually large size. The latter 
may be divided. I] raised a potato, perfectly sound, 
of an oval form, weighing two and one half pounds. 
This I cut into twelve pieces, which from twelve 
hills, yielded two bushels. If slips are planted, the 
plants or sprouts come up more slender, and fee- 
ble. In favorable seasons, they may often yield 
very well, but not so well as those from the whole 
potato, Care should be taken to prevent the 
growth of too many sprouts or stalks. Four or 
five in a common hill are sufficient. The size of 
the potato depends very much upon the number of 
stalks, and the size as well as ricliness of the hill. 
Potatocs degenerate by means of an improper 
mode of cultivation, and not from the climate. 
This vegetable of inestimable value contributes 
most to vic health, growth and fatness of cattle, 
after being boiled, or steamed. It ought never to 
be given to swine in a raw state, unless, possibly, 
in the warmest season of the year, after being par- 
tially dried. 


Beeause, hills so formed do not absorb | 


The common practice of mutilating corn stalks 
or ‘topping corn,” before the ear has come he 
maturity, ought to be condemned. Jt may be dif. 
ficult to account for the origin of so singular 
practice. 


a 
But we trust that its termination wil] 
not be at a day far distant. 


It stands opposed to 


reason and philosophy. But our suggestions upon 

this important subject must be deferred until g 

more convenient time. W. Cracerr, 
Portsmouth, Feb. 19, 1834. 


TO MAKE A FARMER. 

Tare celebrated Marshall said that * attendance 
and attention will make any man a farmer.’ He 
was brought up to commerce and did not give any 
attention to farming until a mature period of life. 
He then took a worn out farm of 300 acres near 


London. In three months he distuissed his bailiff? 


and performed, by the aid of study aud practice, 
the duties of his office himself. He kept minutes 
of his operations, and published those from 1744 
to 1777. 
inost of his contemporary farmers, Arthur Young, 
too was brought up to commerce. Middleton, 
in his view of the Agriculture of Middlesex, says 
one of the best farmers in that county was a retir- 
ed tailor. The reason why those who have been 
brought up to other professions often make excel- 
lent farmers is that they have a real taste for agri- 
culture, and enter it with a zeal to which those 
who have been brought up te it from infancy are 
strangers, Bakewell’s advice to young farmers 
” or in other 


He was acknowledged to be superior to 


was ‘*to see what others are doing, 
words, to read whiat others are doing. 





MARCH, 


Tue mouth of March is to the farmer, whats 
|few hours preceding the battle is to the soldier—a 
time to put every thing in readiness and prepare 
for action, and the one who neglects to improve it 
is like the soldier; he loses that which he might 
have gained, had he been prepared. 

During this month, the prndent farmer will see 
that all his implements of husbandry are repair 
ed and in readiness for the spring and summer's 
campaign. As this month is one in which we are 
to expect many storms, it gives an opportunity to 
attend to many of the cares of agriculture, which 
“an be done within doors, when the weather is un- 
favorable for field labor. 


During this month the multiplication of farm 
stock of every description, demands unceasing 
care. Colts, calves, lambs and pigs, are to be 
looked after, and even turkies, geese, ducks and 
hens, pay well for close attention during this 
month. 

Seeds for every kind of spring crop, should be 
prepared and the quantities of each ascertained. 

Timber for rails, or other purposes, when dura- 
bility is desirable, if not already cut, should be fel- 
led soon. Fire wood should be cut and piled for 
the conting year. 

Cions for grafiing should be cut and put in 
cool place, before the buds swell too much. 

It is customary to prune orchards during March, 
but this had better be omitted until May. 

The Roller is an instrument which should be 
ready for use this month. All mowing grounds 
are benefitted by being rolled in the spring while 
they are soft. Wheat also is greatly benefitted by 
being rolled as soon as the state of the ground W! 





permit.— Goodsell’s Farmer. 
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THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Wuiraken, in his address before the South 
Carolina Agricultural Society, thus speaks of this 
eubject: ’ 

It is impossible that a Science, whose basis ts so 
firmly fixed in nature, and which covers so wide 


From the New York Farmer. 





surface of social interests, should fail hereatier to | 
awaken the attention, eulist the taleuts, and urge | 
forward the enterprise of the most gifted intellects | 
in the promotion of its great objects. It is impos-) 
sible that a Science, of all Sciences the most use- 
ful and tuteresting to man in his present state—a 
Science which dates back its origin from the first | 
dawn of civilization, of whieh, im faet, it has been 


} 
| 
| 


every where the precursor—a Science which has | 
converted savages into useful citizens, and caused | 
even “the desert to rejoice and blossom as the | 
rose”—a Science which has actually engaged the | 
attention of seven-eights of the members of the hu- | 
man family, from the earliest period down to the | 
present day, either to its elementary principles or | 
to their practical application—a Science, over whose | 
interests even the heathens thought it necessary | 
that a distinet and special Deity should preside—a | 
Science, whose praises have been sung by poets | 
and chaunted by orators, and in whose details kings | 
have been willing to engage—a Science which | 
constitutes the basis, the substratum, the main stock 
of many other sciences, which can be properly | 
viewed only as shoots or branches from it—a Sei- 

ence wiiich is the great, the inexhaustible source 

of wealth, happiness and refinement, both to na- 

tions and individuals, and whose triumphs are daily 

witnessed, and whose blessings are sensibly felt 

and appreciated, by every cultivated people in 

every habitable clime—a Science which feeds us) 
and clothes us and cheers us— 





“ Whose streams from ev'ry quarter confluent, form 
My better Nile, that nurses human life.” 


It is impossible, I affirm, that a Science so valua- 
ble in itself, so diversified in its relations, so con- 
trolling in its influence, so important in all its re- 
sults should not, in an enlightened age, and in a 
free country, excite a far greater degree of atten- 
tion than it has hitherto awakened, and command a 
far higher proportion of respect than it has hither- 
to claimed. From a variety of causes, this Science 
has now become so intimately associated with the 
most thrilling and engrossing interest of life—a 
knowledge of it is so essential to improvements 
and prosperity in the manufacturing and mechanic 
arts—it enters so fundamentally into the prospects 
and success of every commercial enterprise—it 
contributes so largely to the amount of domestic 
peace and public happiness and national glory—it 
is so closely bound up and involved in the consid- 
eration of all great political questions, that as it 
already begins, as might be expected, so it will 
continue hereafter, to press itself upon the notice 
of intelligent men of all ranks and professions, in 
a tone so loud and clear that it will be heard, and 
in a language so impressive and intelligible that it 
must be understood. 





ANIMALS IN WINTER. 


Trene is no subject more engaging to the stu- 
dent of nature, than that which relates to the hy- 
bernation of various animals of our latitude. The 
raccoon and woodchuck who lay up food for their 
winter stock, hybernate in dens among the rocks, 
aud in deep burrows below frost. The former, 








itis true, sometimes in February, taking advantage 
of a thaw and a short titne of warm weather, sal- 
lies forth from his winter quarters for a night or 
two, although never in pursuit of food: but the 
latter is awakened from his repose only by the re- 
turn of warn weather, Tam credibly informed, 
that the late Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hart- 


ford, with a view of experiment, procured a young 


woodchuck to be petted in the house, Upon the 


approach of winter, the animal, impelled by in- | 
sunct, took up his abode for hybernation behind | 


a row of casks in the cellar—not by burrowing in 
the ground, but by making for himself a small 
excavation on the surfuc¢in which he planted 
himself in a circular form, a position the most ac- 
commodating to his condition, Many times during 
the winter, Col. W., to gratify the curiosity of his 
friends, directed the woodchuck to be brought up. 
The torpid animal, after lying fifteen or twenty 
minutes on the carpet before a cheering fire in the 
sitting room, would begin to yawn, then stretch 
out one limb afier another, open its eyes, slowly 
raise itself on its feet, and walk rather awkwardly 


' 
: é : . ‘ . . } 
from the immediate influence of the fire, appearing 


very weary till returned to bed in the cellar, uni- 
formly refusing nourishment of any kind during 
the time of its hybernation, 

American Journal of Science. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
RAISING OF EARLY TOMATOES, 

To those who are as fond of this delicious vege- 
table as we are, it cannot be otherwise than ac- 
ceptable, to know how it may be brought to early 
perfection. In this climate, sowed in open ground 


at the usual season of sowing seeds, it ripens not 


ill September, nor even then if the season proves 
cold. ‘To have the fruit in perfection, at least two 
months earlier, during the warm part of the season, 
when it is the most grateful to the taste and most 
wholesome, is no unimportant desideratum, ‘The 


past season I had ripe tomatoes at the fourth of 


July, and an abundant supply for my table the rest 
of the summer, The mode I practise is this: in 
the month of January or February, L sow a small 
quantity of the seed in a box, which I place in the 
window in my kitchen, taking the same care of 
the plants when they come up that I would of a 
green house plant, to guard them against being 
frozen. They here grow ull the month of March 
or April, when they are transplanted into a hotbed, 
a part of them to remain to produce the earliest 
fruit, and a part to be again transplanted in the open 
ground, wheu the season becomes sufficiently warm, 
to produce a succession, In this way I never fail 
to have abundance of this wholesome and delicious 
vegetable, ripe and in fine perfection, at that part 
of the season when it is most desirable. Those 
who have green houses might in this way have 
the plants growing all winter in pots which early 
in the spring taken out of the pots with the ball 
of earth about their roots unbroken, and planted in 
a hot bed, would produce ripe fruit by the begin- 
ning of June. ‘They would well repay this extra 
care and trouble, 





INSECTS. 

Tnoset who are desirous of keeping their fruit 
trees free from insects, should wash them with 
soap stds before the insects have left those places 
where they have passed the winter, and before the 
eggs which were deposited under the loose bark, 
and beneath limbs, &c. have hatched. By early 


|} ignorance without putting it to shame. 





washing trees, and vines, with strong scap suds, 
or with lime water, not only are innumerable eggs 
and inseets destroyed, but the young plants and 
seeds of many varieties of mosses which infest or 
injure trees and vines are destroyed also, ‘Trees 
that are annually washed, have a more healthy 
appearance than those that are not, when growing 
side by side. 





BOOKS, 


| Ler us consider how great a commodity of doe- 

trine exists in books ; how easily, how secretly, 
how safely, they expose the nakedness of human 
These are 
the masters who instruct us without rods and 
ferules, without hard words and anger, without 
clothes or money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep; if investigating, you interrogate them, 
they conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they 
never grumble; if you are ignorant they cannot 
laugh at you.—Philobiblion, by Richard de Bury. 





LAYING PLANTS, 

Mr. Munro, in Loudon’s Magazine, recommends 
splitting the layer for some distance, instead of 
the common method of notching or tonguing them, 
They are not as likely to break, and send out fib- 
rous roots sooner. A piece of clay or moss is put 
in the slit to keep it apart. 





ITEMS, 


Soot to stop Blood.—It has been found that soot 
applied toa fresh wound will not only stop the 
bleeding, but ease the pain. 

Gold and Silver Fish.—These fish are said, in 
Loudon’s Magazine, to breed abundantly in water 
that is moderately warmed by additions from fac- 
tories, 

Watering Plants for Market.—Watering plants 
in markets gives them a fresher appearance, but 
repeated waterings are pernicious, neutralizing the 
juices of some, rendering others bitter, and mak- 
ing all vapid and disagreeable. 


Silk Handkerchiefs, the product of the native 
mulberry, have been manufactured at Dayton, Obio, 
and for durability and texture are said to be equal 
to the best that are imported. 





HINTS TO PEOPLE WITH EYES. 


On first awakening in the morning, do not ex- 
pose yourself to a sudden glare of light. 

Do not rub your eyes with your fingers, or any 
thing else; it excites inflammation. If the lids 
adhere, gently pass your finger over them with 
saliva. 

When obliged to guard the eye from the glare 
of light, let the shade be of simple green silk, so 
suspended as not to press upon the eye. 

Bathe the eyes, morning and evening, in pure 
cold spring water. Pump water is not good. A 
fine linen handkerchief should be used to wipe 
them dry. Never wash them when you are per. 
spiring, or very warm, 

Eye cups or glasses are worse than nothing. 

Persons engaged on white articles, or minute 
work, should choose rooms in which there is 
a long perspective, on which their eyes may rest 
for occasional relief. 

All brilliant linings for hats should be avoided, 
as the rays reflected from them are more danger- 
ous than the direct rays of the sun. 
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FARMERS’ WORK. 

Spring Wheat. The old maxim, 
than never,” 
Spring wheat. It is better not 
wheat atall, but to use the land for 
purpose, than not to sow it in due season, 

Scved wheat should first be run through a sereen 
to take out the seeds of cockle and other weeds. 
It will then be advisable to wash it thoroughly, 
and prepare it for sowing by a suitable application 
or process, Young’s Annals give in detail 
number of experiments in steeping seed wheat in 
ley, lime-water, and water impregnated with ar- 
senic. ‘The result was that very smutty parcels 
steeped in ley twelve hours, and in lime-water 
twenty-four hours, procured crops entirely free | 
from smut, The following process has been re- 
commended by an excellent practical farmer, 

The only successful course is to prepare the 
seed about ten days before sowing time. This is 
done by selecting clean pluinp seed, passing it 
through water ina tub, about half a bushel ata 
time, washing it, and skimming off all the matter 
that floats, then empty it into a basket to drain,— 


‘¢hetter late 


to sow Spring 


some other 


a 


then lay it on a clean floor and rake in two quarts | 


of slacked lime, and one quart of plaster to the 
bushel, and if too dry, sprinkle on water and con- 
tinue to stir it till all is covered with the lime and 
plaster. In this way you may proceed till the 
whole is prepared, Let it remain in a heap one 
day, then spread it and remove it daily until it be- 
comes perfectly dry; it is then fit for sowing, and 
you may sow it if the land should be quite wet.” 
Quantily of seed to an acre. Payson Wituiams 
Esq. of Fitchburg, Mass. in his account of raising | 
acrop of the Blac k Sea Wheat,* observed that he | 


sowed his wheat in April, at the rate of two and | 
a quarter bushels to the acre; *¢on the same acre | 


from which 613 bushels of potatoes were harvest- 
ed Jast autumn.” 

The wheat plants will be less liable to drought 
if the seed is ploughed in with a shallow furrow, 
A light horse plough will answer this purpose. 
it is meant to lay down the land to grass, it will 
be best to harrow and roll the ground smooth after 
sowing, 

It is recommended 
sow a border of rye round a field of wheat to pre- 
vent its being blasted. That writer states that 
“Mr. Isaac Young of Georgia, mixed rye 
his seed wheat, and thus escaped the blast of his 
wheat. It was repeatedly tried till he was con- 
vineced of its efficacy ; and then he sowed five 
acres with wheat surrounded with a list (or border) 
25 feet in breadth of rye: this also succeeded, and 
heing repeated is found certain security for 
wheat.” We do not recollect having seen 
mode of preserving wheat from blast reeommend- 
ed by any other writer, but think the subject de- 
serving of further investigation and experiinent. 


among 


Grass seed. Spring wheat is a very good crop 
with which to sow clover and other grass seeds, 
and plough or harrow it in with the wheat. If 
it be scattered on the surface without being well 
covered, a part does not vegetate, and that part 
which does will be liable to injury from drought. 
Mr. Alexander St. John, of Montgomery, N. Y. in 
a communication to the New York Board of Agri- 


~ 





* N. E. Farmer, vol. xii.p. 88, 


does not apply to the sowing of 


If 


in Bordley’s Husbandry to | 


this | 


culture, published vol. ii. p- 247, after. mentioning 
| several experiments in which he sowed too small 
| quantities of grass seed to procure profitable crops, 
‘observes in substance that he finds eight pounds 
of clover seed and seven of timothy seed is the 

proper quantity to be sown on an acre for mow- 

ing, or twelve pounds of clover seed on each acre 
‘* From land in a good state of culti- 
vation, thus seeded, I now cut four tons of hay to 
an acre, which is of good quality. The expense 
of mowing is not so great as formerly, as the grass 
vrows rich and fine. If it lodges down it gener- 
ally falls one way, so that the mower can proceed 
much faster than when it lies in every direction, 


for pasture, 


The extra fall pasture produced by this manner of 


seeding, pays me the first full for the extra seed 
sown, the grass being so rich it preserves a mois- 
‘ture on the surface of the earth, and is not so liable 
to be injured by the dry weather as it is in the 
| common mode of seeding, and it Jeaves no room 
‘noxious weeds: the pastures are clean and hand- 
‘some. When I wish to break up land which is 
‘thus stocked, (which Ido every fourth year,) I 
tind the soil increased in quality, easy of cumine- 
tion, and in a good state for wheat or corn.” 





GARDENER’S WORK. 
Lettuce may be sowed every mouth, from Feb- 
iruary, or the opening of spring, till July. Sow 
‘broad cast on land recently dug, rake in lightly a 
quarter of an ounce of seed for a seed bed ten feet 
long and four feet wide. It may also be sowed 
‘between vacant rows intended for other plants, 
‘and pulled out for use before the other plants are 


large enough to be encumbered by it. 


| Peas. Of the small early kinds, one pint will 
“sow a row of twenty yards; for the larger sorts, 
for mi iin e rops, the same measure will sow a row 
of thirty-three yards. For early sorts, make the 
drills one inch and a half deep, aud from two and 
‘a half to three feet asunder. For summer crops 
jand large sorts, drills two inches deep, and four, 
| five, or six feet asunder. Along the rows of the 
smaller peas, sow three in an inch, and the mid- 
‘dling sorts two in an inch. The larger sorts from 
an inch to an inch and a half apart in the drill. 
Early peas cannot be sown too soon after the 
ground is thawed, 


Parsnips. Sow as early as the ground is thaw- 
‘ed, if not too wet. Loudon says ‘ For a bed five 


“feet by twenty, the plants to remain thinned to 
/eight inches distance, half an ounce of seed is the 
usual proportion.” Deane recommends sowing 
‘them “across beds, fifteen inches apart, and to al- 
low fifteen inches from plant to plant at the last 
thinning, which may be early, as they are not 
often hurt by insects.” 

Radish. Sow each sort separately ; and for a 
bed four feet six inches by twelve feet, two ounces 
of seed will be required for the spring sorts, and 
an ounce and a half for the autumn varieties. Dr. 
Cooper observes that * Radishes ought to be sown 
on rich ground, and carefully tended, so as to 
grow quickly ; : if not, they become stringy, in 
which state they are very unwholesome.” A scat- 
tering of the smaller growing sorts may be sown 
among other crops of larger and later growth. 


Cucumbers. Ina Treatise on Gardening by J. 
Armstrong, N. Y. we have the following passage : 
‘© To obtain early cucumbers we must have recourse 
to artificial heat, and with the less reluctance, as 
lof all plants, the cucumber is that with which it 








|hest ¢ agrees, s. To this end the ‘refore scoop as many 
turnips as you propose to have hills,—fill them 
with good garden mould, sow on each three or 
four seeds and plunge them into a hot bed. When 
the runners show themselves, spare them or pinch 
them, or bury them as you think best; and on the 
10th of May transfer them to the beds where they 
are to stand, | 
as a seed bed, 


The advantage of a scooped turnip 
over pots or vases will now appear 
—for instead of the ordivary difficulty of sepa- 
rating the mass of earth and the plants from the 
pot which contained them, and without injury to 
vither we re-inter both pot and plants, and even 
find in the one an additional nutriment to the oth- 
er. The subsequent treatment does not differ at 
all from that of plants cultivated in the open air.” 
It will be well to make a hole through the bottom 
of ihe excavation in the turnip, otherwise the roots 
of the young plant may be too much confined. 
Other plants, such as summer squashes, melons, 
early corn, &c. might be forwarded in the manner 
above stated. 

Plants may also be brought forward early by 
sowing their seeds in stall pieces of turf or sward 
ground inverted placed in a-hot bed, and the plants 
transplanted together with the turf, when the 
season is sufficiently advanced to permit them to 
Hourish in the open air. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A porm on * The Virginian Silk Worm,” printed 
in London, in the year 1655, shall appear in our 
next. Several other favors under consideration. 

Old Specimen of Silk Manufacture. A gentle- 
man has left in the Office of the N. E. Farmer 
some patterns of silk, manufactured 45 years ago, 
in Brantord, Con, by Miss Fowler, 
wedding dress of silk, including the coloring, with 
her own hands, It were well if the manufaeture 
of a silken wedding dress were considered a single 
lady’s indispensable to counubial felicity, in these 
limes, when economy is more talked about than 
practised, 


who made her 


The gentleman, who requests information re- 
lative to a bill before the Legislature of Mass. 
for granting a premium on the culture of the Mul- 
berry, is informed that it is indefinitely postponed. 





INTELLIGENCE, 
We saw yesterday, the sheep purchased by Mr. Shneck 
of Mr. Barney, the tenant of the Girard homestead, on 


ITEMS OF 


the neck. 
Bakewell breed, 
The sheep will be for sale at the shambles, Nos. 10 and 
12. in South-second Street Market. 


They are truly splendid samples of the real 
with back broad enough for a rail-road. 


Those who like to 
lock at good things should pay a visit to the place on 
Thursday, and those who like to eat good fat mutton, 
should purchase liberally —U. S. Gazette. 

Manufactures. The condition of the manufacturing 
interest is at this time extremely depressed. Both cot- 
ton and woollen goods are lower than they were last 
fall, by one quarter. Notwithstanding the moderate 
price of the raw material, cotton goods of the common 
qualities cannot be manufactured short of a net loss of 
There are other sources of pe- 
The manufacturers 


ten or fifteen per cent. 
culiar embarrassment at this time. 
have many of them neither cash nor eredit with which 
to buy the raw material, though their condition in this 
respect is not at all singular. In addition to this, they 
have no means of negociating to raise money on their 
manufactured goods, for the commission merchants will 
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aot acce pt ‘their dratts, except at so long a time ‘that the 
banks will not discount them, nor at any time, in fact, 
to the extent which it is needed. Under these circum- 
stances the manufacturers have many of them shut down 
and dismissed their hands, and others are 
Y. Journal of 


their gates 
constantly taking the same course.—-.V. 
Commerce. 

Migration from South Carolina. The Camden Journal 
of the 22d inst., says :--* The 


westerly, has, we think, increased during the past year, 


rage for migration south- 
beyond all calculation. We daily see extensive cara- 
vans of movers, many of them carry with them a con- 
siderable portion of the needful. In the course of one 
day last week, we observed nearly two hundred, most 
of them from North Carolina, and the upper part of this 
state.” 

Extract of a letter from St. dugustine (E. F.) Feb. 5.— 
“There are now over fifty individuals here from the 
State of New York, for the purpose of obtaining relief 
from pulmonary complaints—many of them I regret to 
say, have been exceedingly disappointed in the climate, 
on account of the rainy seasons, which have continued 
this winter two-thirds of the time. 
tions, with few exceptions, are miserable, and the charg- 


The accommoda 


es high.’—Daily dv. 


The Albany Journal says, 
the western part of the State of New York is entirely 


that business throughout |; 
prostrated. That millers are without money, and wheat 
cannot be sold at any price. 

His Excellency Gov. Davis has appointed Thursday, 
the 3d day of April, as a day for the Annual Fast in this 
Commonwealth. 

The Navy Commissioners advertise to contract for the 
delivery of 120,000 lbs. of Pine Apple Cheese.—Mere. J. 





WANTED, 

An active, industrious man, of energetic character, capable 
of taking charge of the digging, hoeing, and other culture of 
au extensive nursery. His business will be to work with and 
direct four other laborers ; whieh four others are also wanted, 
and may be selected by him — All must be New England men; 
and as they are wanted as specs dily as possible, applications 
made immediately by mail will be prompily replie ‘dl to. [tis 
useless for any person to apply who ts not precisely of the 
character above named, WM. PRINCE & SONS. 

Linnean Garden, Flushing, Marel 10, 1354. 

N. B. 500 Ibs. superior Lalian Rye Grass—50 bushels Pa 
cey’s superior Perennial Rye Grass—aud 200 Ibs. Trifolinm 
incernatum, for sale as above. 2t mid 





WILLIAM MANN, 

Having removed from Augusta to Bangor, will be happy to 
furnish bis former customers (and all others who may want) 
with Forest Trees of almost every variety indigenous to the 
Penobscot country, and being very advantageously situated, 
he flatters himself that be cau give perfect satisfaction, as no 
pains will be spared on his part to have the best trees selected 
and properly packed. 

Orders may be left with Mr. 
logue S al | pric es om ‘Vv be seen; or, 
may be sent direet per mail. 


Geo, C. Barrett, where cata- 
if more convenient, thes 
m 19 





THE ALBANY NURSERY, 

Is now supplied with a large assortment of Pear trees, in 
addition to its general assortment of ‘Tress and Shrubs, which 
embraces most of the kinds on demand. Price 37 1-2 cents. 
Its collection of Dahdias contains more than 300 fine double 
varieties, and is surpassed by none in the Union. Orders will 


be received by GEO. C. B ARRETT, at the N. &. Farmer 
Office. BUEL & WILSON. 
Albany, March 7, 1854. At. 





EARLY POTATOES. 

A few bushels Early Potatoes for Seed ; the same kind 
which received the premium of the Mass. Hort. Society, for 4 
years past. For ad at the New-England See d Store, by 

GEO, C. BARRETT. 
10,000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 

For sale by ABEL NICHOLS, DANVERS, 10,000White 
Mulberry Trees of vigorous growth, two years old, and receiv- 
ed the first premium of the Essex Agricultural Society. Orders | 
left at this office will be attended to. in 19 p tf. 








DAMAGED BISHOPS LAWN AND MUSLINS. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, at No. 414 Washington 
Street, will open for sale this day, 
'l Case wet (but not damaged) Bishops Lawn. 
1 do. do. do. Book Muslin. 
Also, 1 do, Superfine 6-4 Cambric Dimoties, which will be 
offered by the Piece at 25 per ceut. less than cost of importa- 
tion. 


March 14, 1834. 





SITUATION WANTED. 
A young man witha family, who is well acquainted with 
taking charge of a Farm, wishes a situation as foreman. Good 
recommendations will be ashlee Inquire at this oflice. 


SITUATION w ANTED. 

A middle aged man wants etMoyment as a Gardener or 
Farmer ; or will attend to them both if required, which brauches 
he has been acquainted with for many years in Eugland aud 
America. He possesses the most unqualified recommenda- 
tions. For particulars apply to the Rev. Mr. Neal, South 
Boston; No. 223 Hanover Street, Boston, opposite the Globe 
Hotel; or No. 165 Ann Street. m 19 





APPLE TREES FOR SALE. 

3600 budded Apple Trees, consisting of Baldwins, Rus- 
setis, Siberian Crab, Porter, River, Rhode Island Gree nings, 
and Blue Pearmains. The above are very thrifty ‘Trees, aud 
in fine order for transplanting, bemg four years from the bud 
laguire of JONAS WYETH, Fresh Fond Hotel, Cambridge. 

March 13, 1834. st 





PAINT OIL. 
The subscribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
‘Prepared Paint Oil,” which is offered for sale with renewed 
assurances of its merit. This Oil, independent of being 25 
per cent. cheaper in price, will actually cover a quarter more 
surface, as has been repeatedly proved and confirmed by state- 
ments of many Painters. Upwards of 200 buildings in this 
city aud vieinity can be referred to, many of them painted 
two years ago, which continue to look weli, and retamed their 
gloss through the first year, which is a clear demonstration of 
its streneth. ‘The Prepare vd Paint Oi! is found to answer a 
valuable | purpose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength 
and durability with a more permanent gloss. It paints a very 
clear white, Hows smooth, and is still more free from milldew. 
changes resulting trom the sea air, than any other Oil. 
Ou Factory (head Foster’s Whart.) 
DOWNER & AUS 
P.S. Please be particular to order Downer & 
Mie Paint Oil.” 


STIN. 
Austin’ 
m 19 Gps 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
Fine large Asparagus Roots, the same that obtained the pre- 
mium last season, in boxes of one, two, and three handred, for 
sale at the New England Seed Store, North Market Street 





LARGE POTATO OATS. 

30 BUSHELS of this valuable variety of oats, of which an 
account will be found in No. 6, Vol. 12, New England Farmer 
the rate of 95 bushels to the acre was raised in this vic linity 
last season. 

For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 


New England Seed Store. 


FARM FOR SALE, 

Situated in the South Parish in Andover, little more tha 
half a mile southwesterly from) Phullips’ Academy and the 
Theo logical Institution, and about one mile from the Rev, M: 
Badger’s Meeting-house, —containing about forty acres of val 
uable land, being the choice part of a much larger farin—hav- 
ing thereon one large and convenient two story dwelling-house, 
finished and in good repair, lately oce upied as a boarding- 
house.—Also, near it, a one story dwelling-house in good -re 
pair. Also a barn ninety feet long, sheds, wash-house, wells 
of excellent water, gardens, fruit trees, &c.—A_ very eligible 
situation for any person desirous of re uring r into a ples isan 
country town for the purpose of educating his children. ‘Th 
above valuable estate will be sold at public auction on Tues- 
day the first day of April next, at 30’elock P. M. Conditions 
of “sale liberal. SAMUEL FARRAR, 

Andover, Feb. 24, 1824. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

On the road leading from Newton West Parish Meeting 
House to Waltham Factory, contaiming from 50 to 75 acres ol 
lanJ, well proportioned into mowing and tllage— Also House, 
bar n,and out-houses with the same. Said farm is well w 
arid has a valuable fruit Orchard. 


watered, 





TEA SPRING WHEAT. 

25 Busnecs of this valuable variety of Spring WHEAT, 
of which a trial of three years has proved it to be a productive 
kind, not liable to blast or mildew, 

There was raised last year 25 bushels to the acre, and being 





a sure crop, making jhe best of flour, it is recommended as a 
| Superior variety. For sale at the New- England Seed Store 
| by GEO. C. BARRETT, and also to be obtained of JOHN 
| PERRY, Sherburne, Mass. m 12, 




















| PRICKS OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
APPLES,early, . 2. + 6 + « barrel 150, 2 00 
BEANS, white, . . . . . . + [bushel | 1,12] 137 
BEEF, mess, (new) . . eee +) | barrel | 10 Sul 8B 5O 
Cargo,No.t. « «© # « | _ | : 
prime,. . g wey 4 | 6 a 6 75 
Breswax, (Americ an) 2 i pound } 18 <2 
. z i 
Burren, inspected, No. I, new, | bushel 2W; 2 + 
CRANBERRIES, « + 42,8 2 De % “9 
Curesk, new milky. 2 6 6 8 8 |g | 34 5 
skimmed milk, . . + - [os | 0 45 
FraTHERs, northern, geese,. «© + | | 3h 4 
southern, geese, . + + | | * 0 
. } pound | y le 
Frax,American,. .« . + « * lbushel | 23a 4 50 
PLAXSEED,. « + + © © * * © [hanes |] 5 49 5 3 
FLouR, Genesee, . cash, [a | 595 5 - 
Saltimore, Howard str. new ) jo! 5 “4 
a wore whart, “ | 5 W 5 37 
exandria, oushel | 72 Ag 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . | bd) oa 
southern yellow, . | | ol os 
white, . | “ v0 8 
Rye, (scarce) Northern, 7 | 6s | 65 7 
Barle y, ° . | “ } 431 45 
Oats, Northern, ° (prime) | ton | 19 00) 99 00 
Hay, best English, New, »§ | “ 12 Oo} 43 00 
astern screwed, . . ° e | ‘4 | 13 00) iG 0 
Hard pressed, . 2. . 6 + rallon | 86 4G 
FIOWEY,. 2s eee 6 8 4 we 8 | pound | 8 2) 
tops, Ist quality . 2. 6 . 6 ld 1G 
) } ; J 
2d quality : | pound | 1} 11 
Laan, Bosten; leiserm, . « « « J ‘ | g4| l 
Southern, Istsort,. . 6 . “ 1b 20 
LEATHER, ee. > , | ®. 23 
ipper, + + | poune 7 
Dry Hide,sole. . . . | ve 5 = 
upper, .  -« sound 25 °7 
P hiladelphin. sole | a 93 2G 
Balti more, sole, | cas sk j 1 2 1 Py 
LIME, uM best sort os @ | barrel | 19 OF 2 00 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, } £09 
Navy, Mess,. . . ad et 1 0 
Bone, mddlings,. . . . | bushel | 2 95 2 37 
| Banwe, Bord s Gree bt “ 87} 200 
Ree Top, northern, .% pound | 4 10 
Red Clover. northern. . ‘“ | 34) 33 
White Dutch Honeysue kle | ewt | 800 
TALLow, tried, | pound | 4 66 
Wook, Merimo, full b lood, "wash - “ | wit) | 75 
Merino, mix’dwithSaxony, | « | 50) AQ 
M rine, #ths washed, . . “ | 3h 2 
Merino, half blood, rT } 12 
A iappecta my . aa ae 
Merino, quarter, . 6... | 3 40 
Native washe d, + aye ‘a | 5 60 
. { Pulled supe "™ ne “ | 4 5O 
<-s | Ist t Lamb oe a ‘ | ee) 40 
| a9 PY ee re ee 
| cz|3d ce 4 45, 48 
| a Spimning, . 
| Soarhe rn pulled wool is generally 
») els less perth. 
| PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Ilams, northern, ‘ pound 1 1! 
southern, _-* © & © se | ‘ 10 
Pork, wholehogs, . 2. . 2. 6 « “ ‘ 7 
i POOLTRS, 5 4 2s 6 we “7 Wi 95 
| Burrer, (mb). . 2. 6 ee es i 16 
lump,best,. . 2... );, a i 20 
BOGG,. sc ec tas + os w Oe 16; 2% 
PoraToRs he - & % ushel 1! 50 
Ciper, (aceording to quality,) .—. barre! 1X (2 OO 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Manen 7th, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot 
At Market this dav. 275 beef « ithe, lipr werkng oxen, 16 
cows and calves; 162 shee« Pp, and 1200 swine. —4100 swine pass 
led through Brighton on S; wurday, 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were quick and last week's pri- 
ces were fully supported. We noticed ' he tehen at 36, 


one of which was purchased byw Mr 
the Plymouth Market 


Adams of K weston for 
We quote prime ato ol ao 75; good at 


5a550; thinat4 75a 5. 
Working Oven. Nosales noticed. 
Cou s and Calves—We noticed sales at S18, 24, 26, 30 and 
35. 
Sleep.—We noticed one lot taken at $8 each, one at Teach, 


one a! 5, and one at 4 350 each. 

Sicine—Tu demand and sales quick. 
taken at 5 for sows and Ge for barrows, and several lots for! 
for sows and 6} for barrows, one lot of selected barrows at 6 4 
Wat retail, 6c for sows and 7c for barrows. Several thousand 
more are wailing. 


Several large ‘ots were 
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MISCELLANY. 

= _S———_—— - ~- 

From the Vermont Intelligencer, 
METEORIC COTILLION. 


Not many years since, as you all recollect 

When the people were dancing around Lafayette, 
The planets, desirous of outshining all, 

Determined on giving a “ Celestial Ball”— 

Then Jupiter, Saturn, and General Mars, 

With Venus and Juno, danced round the fixed stars. 


Rut wonders more strange were performed t’other night, 
Which caused the old folks to take such a fright, 
The comet and meteor could not be outdone 
By any large planet that rolls round the sun; 
They therefore determined, about forty million, 
To have by themselves a tremendous cotillion ; 
On the first pleasant night, the Milky Way clear, 
wach sparkling young belle was engaged to appear. 


The sun in good season had gone off to bed, 

And each sleepy mortal was nodding his head ; 
The birds and the beasts were all silent and still, 
And chilled were the lips of the babbling rill ; 

Not a croak from the frog in his long winter bed, 
Not a rat or a mouse dared to pop out his head ; 
The foxes no more dared to trot o’er the plain, 

Or nibble the turkeys or geese they had slain; 

The sapient owl—so affrighted was he, 

That he hooted and skulked to his own hollow tree. 
Al! nature was silent, the stars sat at ease, 

Till the musie came floating along on the breeze. 
ABolus of old, a right musical fellow, 

Now took down his harp from a neighboring willow, 
Then tuning his strings, fill’d the whole hemisphere 
With mwsic to charm and to ravish the ear, 

Not long had he played, when the meteors far, 
Impatiently waiting beyond the north star, 

fAleard the music, and seizing the hand of each fair, 
Cathe fuisking and daneing along in the air. 

Each one took a lamp from the bright northern light, 
To show off his spangles and dress in the night. 

Of the dress of the ladies, suffice it to say, 

They were all duced so tight that they fainted away. 


Now hornpipes and waltzes prevail through the sky, 
And all upon pigeon wings caper and fly, 

Right and left, rigadoon, cross over and chain, 
Then balance your partner, and swing round again, 
Now down the outside, and then up in the middle, 
Cast off and Chassee, with a heigh diddle-diddle. 
Such dancing and waltzing you ne’er laid your eyes on, 
From the top of the zenith down to the horizon; 
Round the most distant planet each fair little maid 
By the side of her beau took a sweet promenade. 
The drink was pure ether—of wine there was none, 
For each then belonged to the Temperate zone. 

The party continued to dance and to feast 

Till blushing Aurora came up in the east, 

Who blew out their candles and spoil'd all their fun, 
And made all the company “ scamper and run.” 


LICKITACUT. 





HUMAN AND ANIMAL SENSATION. 


Wuen the epicurean ransacks the three king- 
doms of nature in all their provinces, and even 
presses in putrefaction itself, to give a fiavor to his 
mess, he has actually less animal pleasure in that 
mess than the rustic has in a crust of wholesome 
brown bread, or a potato nicely roasted in the turf 
ashes. His sensation may be different, but it is 
not better ; and let a man be but hungry enough, 
and give him something to appease that hunger, 
and all the cooks that ‘ the devil ever sent” to mar 
Heaven’s bounty can give no more enjoyment. So 
also in drinks—wines have their gusto, and other 
potations their exhilaration ; but ** Adam’s wine,” 
a in wells living from the rock, free from foreign 


ne 
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substances, and showing every gem of the casket 
in each drop, is, in truth, and will remain * the 
liquor of life.” The weary, the fainting, and the 
dying, call not for burgundy, or chaimpaign, or to- 
kay ; the longing of their heart, the hope of their 
recovery, or the alleviation of their anguish, is 
“ water,”—water clear from the fountain, or fresh 
from the cistern, Thus we see that, even in those 
eases in which art and luxury have done the most, 
human nature, when it comes to the hour of tribu- 
lation—to the moment of peril—to the article of} 
strife with nothingness—clings to the freshness and 
simplicity of nature. And it is even so in every 
thing. When cold sweat bedews the temples of 
the monarch—when artery and vein have forsaken 
each other, and the curdling fluid is breeding cor- 
ruption in the little capillary tubes between—when 
the heart’s feeble pulse is flang back upon it by 
the dying vessels, and it is about to be broken by 
its very strength—when the lungs will no longer 
remove the charcoal, but make, as it were, the fire, 
of life to smoulder in its own ashes—when the 
currentless throat begins to be choaked up by its 
own refuse—when the angel of death stands ready 
to loosen the ** silver cord,” and break the * wheel 
at the cistern, and the pitcher at the fountain,”— 
what then recks the monarch for his state and his 
diadems! Cast aside that sceptre, it is a bauble ; 
doff that crown, it is nothing; rend away the vel- 
vet and the tinsel, they are trash ; remove that 
coverlet of satin, it is a burden: give him the fresh 
air of heaven—the first draught of nature that he 
drew—so that the king may die easily and in 
peace ; free the monarch of all the trappings of his 
grandeur—so that the spirit of the man may mount 





in triumph to its God.— Mudie. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TREES, &e, 

WM. PRINCE & SONS have determined in consequence 
of the pecuulary pressure, to reduce the prices of a great varie- 
ty of Trees and Plants, where orders are seut tor a Considera- 
ble amount: and all persous who desire Frau and Ornamental 
Trees ; Flowering Shrubs and Plauts; Gree: ho ise Trees and 
Plauts ; Splendid Dahlias ; or Seeds—will on applying to them 
direct by mail, with a list of the articles wanted, be promptly 
faruished with a printed sheet explaining the reduced rates. — 
The Chinese Malberry, or Morus multicaulis are now reduced 
to $25 per 100, and $45 per dozen.—Apple trees in great va- 
riety $20 to $25 per 100.—Pears $374 per 100. and extra large 
ditto 50 cents each; and 50,000 are two, three, and four years 
gratted.—Peaches X20 and 25 per LOO —Large Orange Quinces 
§30 per 100.—Eugtish and Spanish Filberts $25 per 100.—Fine 
Red Raspberries X6 per 100.—Large Red and Yellow Antwerp 
S16 per 100.—Gooseberries, finest Laneashire varieties $20 per 
100; and Large Red White and Black English Currants 316 per 
1O00.— Isabella Grape, 3 years old vines $25 per 100, and 2 
years ditto $20 per 100.—Catawhba, Alexander, Winue, York 
Claret, York Madeira, and Seuppernong, $25 per 100.—Her- 
bemont’s Madeira, Troy and Elsingbargh, 340 per 100—Nor- 
tou's Virginia Seedling $35 per 100 —The collection of choice 
European Grapes is unrivalled.—Chinese Ailauthus, 4 feet 
high, $44 per dozen and larger sizes in proporion. —A redue- 
tion is made on a great many kinds of Roses, Poronies, Chry- 
santhemums, &e.—Double Dablias of such tne assorted kinds 
as have been most increased, will be supplied at 83, $44 and 
86 per dozen, according to excellence, aud selected by our- 
selves. The roots can be sent to any distance.—The new va- 
rieties of Flemish and English Pears having been introduced by 
us and greatiy increased, the prices of the greater part bave 
been reduced, and the trees are mosily of fine size and three 
years ingrafited.—The Ornamental Trees and Shrobs of most 
kinds are large and thrifty, and of Gouble or treble the value of 
smaller ones, which is a most decided advantage, being a gain 
of several vears in embellishment. 

N. B. Having no Agent at Boston, the Commission of 10 
per cent. usually allowed for Agency, will be credited to the 
purchasers, and be deducted froin the amount of the bills ren- 
dered. The stock of Dablias being so very large, they will be 
furnished on the most favorable terms possible. 

Linnean Botanie Garden and Nurseries, 

Flushing, near New-York, Feb. 10, 1834. § 





FRUIT TREFS. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, KOSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of ‘WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 








WATERSPOUT ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, 

M. Mayen, who resides at Mollard Place, Gene- 
va, in looking through his window, which faces 
the lake, saw to his astonishment, on the third of 
December last, about a quarter before eight in the 
morning, in the direction of Paguis and Secheron, 
a vertical column of water, at least sixty or eighty 
feet high, and several feet in diameter, larger at its 
hase than its summit, of a grey color, and appear- 
ing animated with a gyratory motion, The col- 
umn rested on the Jake below, and was bent to- 
wards the top in the form of a bow, It remained 
nearly two minutes withdut any sensible change of 
place; and then sunk, by degrees, from above, by 
diffusing itself in a shower of rain, At this june- 
ture a southwest wind ruffled the surface of the 
lake ; the sky was entirely covered with thick va- 
pors, which occupied the upper regions, while there 
were, properly speaking, no clouds in the horizon. 

This is not the first spout seen on Lake Leman. 
One which occurred in 1741 was described in the 
French Academy. It lasted several minutes, An- 
other was seen in 1764, in the month of August, 
which continued nearly an hour. 


In the spout witnessed by M. Mayer, the top of 
the column had no: communication with thick 
clouds, as is sometimes tlie case, no trace of any 
such cloud was.to be seen, neither above the col- 
umn nor in its neighborhood,—hence there were 
no indications of electrical attraction to which the 
effect could be attributed, and there seems no 
means of accounting for the prodigious force then 
exerted to sustain a column of water of such 
height, except that which ascribes it to a current 


‘This .vursery now comprises a rare and éxtraordinary colle 
tion of fruit trees, Trees aud Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &e. 
and covers the mostof l8acres. Ot new celehbruted Pears alone, 
190 kinds, a part of which, having already beeu proved in our 
climate, are specially recommenced.—O1 Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—I‘lums, Neetarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Pigs, &c. Kc—selections 
from the best varieties known—a Collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucricaunis or New Chinese Midberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to al! others, 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. White Flowering Horse Chesnuts. 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice select.on of 280 varieties, 
including the Peeonies, Moutan and Papareracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to torward their ordersearly Address 
to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, ahd suitably packed, 
und from thencewhen ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left wih Gro. €. 
SAKRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
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‘talogues gratis on application. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 


A new importation of superior kinds, just received, of all 
colors, by WM. KENRICK, Newton. 
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